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MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWEBLL. 
(Continued from page 341.) 


Nicholas and Margaret Brown having accom- 
eta all that had been on their minds at 

ichmond, arrangements were made to leave 
the city the next morning, but in the night 
they felt a concern to visit a young man who 
was in prison under sentence of death for 
murder. Inquiry was accordingly made in 
the morning if they could see the prisoner 
early, and they were informed they could see 
him at once. We were escorted into the jail, 
and the door was locked after us, we were 
then informed that the young man, on account 
of some misconduct since his imprisonment, 
had been put in irons in the dungeon, and 
they would have to go down there to see him; 
which intelligence our friends received with 
composure, having no concern but to do their 
Heavenly Father’s will. The Turnkey pildted 
us and as we passed through one door after 
another, we could hear the grating bolt turned 
behind us, until we arrived at the prison- 
er’s cell below ground, which wasjabout seven 
feet square with but one small window, and 
that strongly barred. After introducing us 
the turnkey excused himself on account of 
some pressing business, and withdrew. The 
same creaking bolts fastened the doors after 
him, as he ascended and went out, the echoes 
of which through the wiading halls of the 
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prison was peculiarly discomforting to me, 
leaving us thus separated from the outer 
world. ur friends, placid and unmoved ex- 
cept with concern for the poor criminal ly- 
ing in irons on a mat before them, entered 
into feeling with him and expressed religious 
interest and -ympathy, encouraging the hope 
that by repentance he might receive the par- 
don of a merciful God, and this he would as- 
suredly do, if his repentance was sincere and 
deep. Their communications were very af- 
fecting, so much so that for the time, notwith- 
standing my nervous dread of euch surround- 
ings, I forgot 1 was in a prison-cell. My 
feelings were all absorbed in awakened inter- 
est for the convict, who was only about 21 
years of age, well educated and of a good 
family. Margaret’s supplication was particu- 
larly appropriate and touching. The prisoner 
thanked the Friends for their consideration 
and sympathy, but gave no evidence of deeper 
feeling. 

We then left the city, journeying up the 
north side of the James River, in the coun- 
ties of Henrico and Goochland. This is one 
of the finest agricultural disticts of the State, 
the “ James River Bottoms” being famous for 
their fertility, and especially for their wheat 
growing quality. The attentionot N. was arrest- 
ed by the large fields, and the great breadth of 
land sown in wheat, which had a very fine 
appearance for the season of the year. The 
farms are generally large, with fine brick 
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mansions, and some appearance of style and 
grandeur in many of the surroundings ; but 
it was noticed that there were very few or- 
chards, many farms having no fruit 
trees, except perhaps a few in the garden, or 
somewhere near the house. On inquiry, the 
reason assigned was that “fruit would not 
ripen in that part of the country,” which was 
interpreted to mean that it would be taken 
by the slaves before it had time to mature. 
For the same reason, the poultry and eggs 
which the family in one of these fine mansions 
have to use, we were informed, were nearly 
all purchased from the slaves. 

We passed by Genito and Beaverdam, 
where Friends formerly had_ settlements, 
and travelled on to Tarleton Pleasants’, a 
brother of Governor Pleasants, where we staid 
all night, and were very hospitably enter- 
tained. He kindly sent a messenger to give 
notice ofa meeting the next morning about 5 
or 6 miles distant, and also of one at Gooch- 
land Court House in the afternoon. 

We passed a very pleasent, social eyening. 
Margaret having been there before, on her re- 
ligious visits to Virginia, bad many inquiries 


the house comfortable for any others who 
might come. 

We sat quietly and comfortably by the 
stove, but for some reason, no one came! We 
staid there till 12 o'clock, then secured the 
fire, shut up the house, and left it in its loneli- 
ness ! 

We were told aiterward, if a meeting be ap- 
pointed and the day prove such an one as that, 
so uncomfortable, and the travelling so 
heavy, it is the understanding of the neigh- 
borhood that the Preacher wili not be there, 
and the people of course think it needless for 
them to go. When we arrived at Goochland 
Court House, we found, probably from the 
same cause, no preparations had been made 
for the meeting. The travelling was very bad, 
and the people might readily be excused for 
not venturing out. 

“The Friends” accepted it all like true 
Christian philosophers, as they were.- As 
was said on a somewhat similar occasion, by 
that valued, humble Friend, Abel Thomas, 
““when it appeared to be right to appoint a 
meeting, I attended to what appeared to be 
my duty ; and then, if anybody came, well 


to make after old acquaintances in whom she | and good ; and if nobody came, well and good 


and the family were interested; and to sw. 


them enjoying the pleasurable reminiscences; .. dear Canada Friends thought. 


‘>, It was Master’s work, not mine.” So 
They felt 


of by-gone years, was a gratification to those | their minds entirely relieved from the con- 


whosat by. The evening passed pleasantly 
away, and not without profitable reflections. 

In the morning, an unexpected scene was 
presented. A snow to the depth of 8 or 9 
inches had fallen in the night. We had 5or 
6 miles to go to meeting—did not know the 
road, and there was no one who could go with 
us, inasmuch as the riding horse had been ta- 
ken the previous evening by the messenger to 
give notice of the meetings, and he had 


minute directions, and Nicholas having the 
faculty of following courses well developed 


by experience in a frontier settlement in ear- | know which road to take 


ly life, we found the way with comparatively 
little difficulty, especially considering we had 


not | icksburg. The weather had 
returned. We, however, obtained tolerably | B e r ha 





cern, and seemed more cheerful, and their 
conversation was more free and interesting 


-than for several days previous, when they had 


been under the heavy religious exercise from 
which they now felt relieved. 

We found a comfortable hotel at the Court 
House, which is about 30 miles from Rich- 
mond, at which we put up, fed our horses, 
ate our dinners, and then set out for Freder- 
become very 
cold. <A strong crust being formed on the 
snow, we had to break the track all the way, 
and finally came to a place where we did not 
, having lost our 
reckoning in the numerous turns we had 
made. In this part of the country as in many 





to break the track with our heavy carriage other portions of the Southern States, the 
through the whole distance. In many places | houses are all built on eminences remote from 
the limbs of the cedar and pine trees on the the road, so that travellers have no opportu- 
sides of the road, were so loaded down with the nity of gaining information by inquiry un- 
weight of the snow, that we had to relieve | Jess they chance to meet some one on the road 
them of this before we could get our carriage | and we seemed to be the only ones out shat 
under the branches. 2 We, however, in no de- day. Upon consulting together, it was 
gree discouraged, arrived safely at the meet-| thought best that I should go to a house 
ing-house, and in good time. we saw half a mile distant, and inquire the 

On our arrival, we were a little surprised at | way to Fredericksburg. The wind over the 
not finding the meeting-house open and a fire. | snow was extremely cold; very frequently my 
But the door was not fastened, so we soon | feet would break through the crust, and it 
opened the house, and, having a box of} proved to be an arduous and uncomfortable 
matches with us, [what a great convenience | errand. WhenI reached the house, I could 
these gifts of science are] had a good fire| not obtain the information desired. Six or 
in the stove, to warm ourselves, and render! seven young women and girls came to the 
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door successively, but no one “ could tell the 
way to Fredericksburg—had never been 
there,—when they went from home, they 
went to Richmond.” 

On returning to the carriage, after another 
laborious and fatiguing tramp, and reporting, 
Nicholas seemed more disconcerted at the ig- 
norance of the people than he had been at 
the disappointment about the meetings. It 
was now nearly sun-set, no other house in 
sight, and we were in a perplexity to know 
what was best to be done. In a little while 
we saw a bright-looking colored boy coming 
toward us on a fine horse, who intelligently 
gave us all the information we desired, and 
told us we would find, within a short distance 
ahead, a comfortable place to stay all night, 
which we were glad to hear, for we were cold 
and tired. 

We found every thing very comfortable at 
the public house except the temperature. It 
was very cold. The change in the weather 
had been so sudden, that they had not pro- 
vided themselves with wood until that day, 
and it was all just cut, and of course green, 
with ice and snow adhering to it. Nicholas 
soon went out, found an axe, hunted up some 
dry blocks, which he quickly made into 
kindling-wood, and never gave up the under- 
taking till he had a large, comfortable fire, 
and a chair propped against each door to 
keep it shut, for no door had any at- 
tached contrivance, as a latch, for this pur- 
pose. 

We passed the evening very pleasantly. 
My companions were cheerful and bright and 
enjoyed the comforts which were partly due 
to their own labor. 


We were pleased to find when we set out 
in the morning that the track was somewhat 
broken, the neighborhood being now astir, 
hauling the wood they had cut the previous 
day. ‘These things are not mentioned in an 
unkind or censorious feeling, for we are ra- 
ther disposed “to hide the fault we see,” but 
they are spoken of to show the improvidence, 
discomfort, and helpless condition of a peo- 
ple with whom industry and labor are erro- 
neously regarded as disreputable, and hence 
to be avoided by persons of refinement and 
intelligence, they throwing all the domestic 
duties, upon the right performance of which 
the comforts of a family so much depend, on 
ignorant and careless “ servants.” 

The time occupied in travel from place to 
place was by no means lost, our friends rela- 
ting a great deal of their personal history, 
describing their home in Canada, and the re- 
ligious visits they had made together, with 
many incidents of deep interest and instruction 
to me, all of which united us in still closer 
friendship. 







By previous invitation, we put upon our 


return to Fredericksburg with a Methodist 
friend and his wife, who were very kind. It was 
now 6th day evening, and “the Friends” de- 
sired to havea meeting on First-day, with the 
citizens, and one in the evening for the col- 
ored people. 


It devolved on me to make the necessary 


arrangements. I was directed where I could 
find the Methodist minister, whose house it 
was thought probable could be had for the 


meeting. He appeared to bea very pleasant, 


kind-hearted man, and manifested great wil- 
lingness to accommodate “ the Friends ;” but 
said he had been but a little time in charge of 


the congregation, and he would not like to 
take the responsibility of permitting the house 
to be thus occupied without consulting the 
deacons. He then directed me where to find 
these officers of the church, and gave me 
permission to say to them, that I had his con- 
sent to the request, if the proposition met their 
approval. 

I readily found the two deacons ; both ap- 
peared to be sprightly, active young men, and 
I explained to them, that two elderly people, 
a man and his wife, approved ministers in the 
Society of Friends, were travelling at their 
own expense* on a mission of Gospel Love, 
and they felt a concern to have a religious 
meeting the next day, with the citizens of that 
place, if a suitable house could be obtained 
for the purpose, and [ informed them what 
the minister had said in relation to their 
occupying the Methodist meeting house. They 
immediately inquired whether “the Friends” 
were “Orthodox or Hicksites.” I replied 
that they did not regard themselves as com- 
ing under either of these appellations, but 
they were of the religious Society of Friends 
or Quakers, and were endeavoring, in their 
measure, in the Spirit of Love and good 
works to cbey the injunction, “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” I added that I thought 
it right, however, to inform them that they 
belonged with those who were sometimes 
called Hicksites. The deacons then remarked, 
if they had been Orthodox, they could have 
had the House, but they could not permit it 
to be occupied by Hicksites. I told them, al- 
though I acknowledged their full right to 
grant or refuse the favor I had asked of them, 
yet I would be glad to know what was at- 
tached to the “‘ Hicksites,” as they termed 
them, that would cause them to deny the fa- 
vor of their occupying the meeting-house. The 
young men were evidently embarrassed by 
this inquiry and they were unable to specify a 
single point of objection only, they had “heard 





*This information it seemed necessary to give, in 
order that they migbt understand that there would 
be no collection taken up at the meeting, 
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that the Hicksites held dangerous views upon 
doctrinal subjects.” 

J felt for them, and after inviting them to 
coneider whether it was in harmony with the 
spirit of Christ, to let a “ hear-say” close the 
avenues of the heart against strangers, so as 
to check the flow of kindness, without know- 
ing whether or not such hear-say had any real 
foundation, I bade them farewell in good feel- 
ing and proceeded to make an effort else- 
where. 

The Baptist meeting-house had also been 
mentioned to me as suitable, and one that 
could probably be obtained ; so I went to see 
the pastor. Hesaid he could not take the re- 
sponsibility on himself of permitting the 
Friends to occupy his church, but if I could 
obtain the consent of some half dozen others 
whose names he gave me, he would be en- 
tirely willing. As he read the names over, 
and gave me directions for finding the per- 
sons, he mentioned the name of “ an elderly 
widow lady, who lived a little out of the city.” 
My mind at once inclined to see her first, and 
although the snow was melting and the walk- 
ing very bad, I went to her house. Her man- 
ner was kind and cordial, and such as to in- 
spire confidence at once. All the surround- 
ings betokened wealth. On opening my bus- 
iness to her, in much the same manner and 
language I had previously done to the Meth- 
odist deacons, I told her I had been directed 
‘to her to know if she would be willing the 
Friends should occupy the Baptiet house for 
that purpose. “ Oh / yes, with all my heart,” 
says she, “I wish well to all societies, and 
can say ‘God speed’ to every effort to do 
good.” I then asked her, if she would be 
willing to express her consent on paper. “Yes, 
yes,’ she replied, and soon handed me a very 
full and feeling note to that effect, signed with 
a bold hand, as if her heart was in what she was 
doing. She was evidently, as might be expected 
from these characteristics, a woman of great 
influence with her congregation, and all I had 
to do, was to show that note to the others 
who had been named, to obtain their succes- 
sive signatures. I then tock the signed note to 
the pastor, who seemed gratified with my suc- 
cess, and told me the house should be in read- 
iness for us at the time proposed, on First-day 
afternoon. 

This being arranged, the next duty was to 
see the Mayor, and endeavor to obtain per- 
mission to have a meeting for the colored peo- 
ple in the evening. He received me very re- 
spectfully, and evidently entered into sympa- 
thy with the object of the Friends ; but he said 
he was compelled reluctantly to tell me, that 
he could not “comply with their request to 
have a meeting for the colored people in the 
evening. They could have it by day-light.” 





To explain the reason, he remarked to the ef- 
fect, “ You can form no idea of the intense 
nervous excitement in regard to the blacks, 
under which our whole population continually 
suffers, ever since the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion in 1831. The citizens sleep with arms 
by their bed sides ; when a lady is feeble or 
sick, the fear of the rising of the colored peo- 
ple continually haunts her, so that not a day 
passes without my receiving communications 
stating that if I would send my officers to 
such and such a place, they will find there 
a company of blacks, plotting an insurrection. 
Such is the continual state of alarm and ap- 
prehension ; and if under such circumstances, s 
I were to give permission for a meeting of the 
blacks to be held at night, 1 have no doubt 
there would occur several deaths before morn- 
ing from,the increased nervous apprehension 
it would occasion.” 

This was said with an earnestness and em- 
phasis that showed he felt, weightily, the sad 
truths he was relating. On hearing this sor- 
rowful and unexpected statement, I told him 
the Friends had no idea of such a condition 
of things as he had represented, or they would 
not have made the request, and I was very 
sure they would cheerfully accept his deci- 
sion to have the meeting in the day-time. 

What a picture of deep and awful misery 
was unfolded by that officer, who knew the 
truth of it all from sad expérience! Who 
cannot see the workings of the ‘‘ Unseen 
Hand” in all this, causing a “fleeing when no © 
one pursueth,” and, like the plagues of Pha- 
raoh, pleading for the liberation of the op- 
pressed in order that by doing justice to them, 
the people themselves might know a deliver- 
ance from these terrible troubles and appre- 
hensions which take from life all that is worth 
living for! 

‘Lhese two engagements occupied my time 
during the whole day. Our Friends Nicho- 
las and Margaret, who had been making some 
visits to the sick and infirm, and receiving 
calls, were well satisfied with all I had done, 
and I felt that I had been favored with help, 
and preserved from saying or doing anything 
to occasion regret on retrospection “in the 
cool of the day.” io 
The Meeting in the Baptist meeting house 
the next afternoon was very large, and very 
solemn. Nicholas was powerful in testimony, 
appearing to have full access to the “ Treas- 
ure House,” and favored to hand forth to the 
people rich treasures both new and old. Mar- 
garet followed in a lively communication, and 
then kneeled in solemn supplication, petition- 
ing the Good Father that He might “ Bow 
the Heavens and come down,” and rule in 
the hearts of the people. Truth rose triumph- 
antly into dominion, and the meeting 
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closed under a feeling of precious solem- 
nity. 

The Baptist pastor, who was present, was 
thanked for his kindness in granting the use 
of his house, and he appeared much gratified, 
Several requests were received to have other 
meetings in the city, and houses were offered 
for the purpose, but they were respectfully 
declined, our Friends feeling now relieved. 
The Methodists, whose house had been refused, 
would, after this meeting, gladly have permit- 
ted them to occupy it, and it proved an 
instructive lesson to some of them, by 
which we hoped they profited. 

The next afternoon, a meeting for the co - 
ored people was held. It was large and order- 
ly, but was not satisfactory. The Friends spoke 
and spoke well, but did not get hold of the 
feelings of the congregation, so as to Be placed 
in sympathy with them, of which the Friends 
themselves were sensible. Their minds did 
not find relief. This was the more regret- 
ted, as it was the last meeting it was their 
prospect to hold before we reached Sandy 
Spring. 

In reflecting upon the subject afterwards, 
the cause was believed to be the unhappy re- 
lation, which was exhibited by the Mayor, as 
existing between the whites and the colored 
people—distrust aud suspicion on one side, 
having by natural influences, awakened dis- 
trust and suspicion on the other—and the col- 
ored people felt a want, more pressing even 
than religious instruction,—that of personal 
freedom, and the confidence of those with 
whom they had daily intercourse. For the 
attainment of this, no hope was held out in 
the discourses they had heard, as attainable 
in this life. Death must intervene before 
they as a class had anything to hope for. This 
was a sad picture for them to contemplate. 
And, we being white people, and a number 
of the white citizens being gathered with us, 
there seemed to be an uncertainty in the minds 
of those for whom the meeting was particu- 
larly intended, where exactly to place us, 
which produced « want of that full confidence 
and sympathy between them and the speak- 
ers, which are essential to baptizing all 
into a feeling of oneness, harmony and love. 

This reflection gave renewed conviction, 
that effective ministry does not depend wholly 
upon the speakers, but includes the condition 
of the hearers. As it is said in Scripture (Prov. 
xvii.) “The preparation of the heart in man, 
and the answer of the tongue, is from the 
Lord.” 

A number of persons who had been at the 
meeting called to see us in the evening, as 
was the case the evening before, and many in- 
quiries were made upon religious subjects 
which were satisfactorily answered, the 
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Friends being favored “to divide the word 
aright” to sincere inquirers, so that the occa- 
sion was blessed and the parting was tender 
and affectionate. 


The next morning, the Friends feeling clear 
of that city, we bade farewell to our kind host 
and hostess, and set off for my home, having 
to pass through the counties of Stafford, 
Prince William and Fairfax to reach Alex- 
andria. The roads were heavy from the ef- 
fects of the melted sno ¢, so that it was nearly 
dark before we reached Dumfries, and then 
we had 5 or 6 miles further to travel in order 
to fulfil our promise to Henry Fairfax, who 
lived on the Potomac river. We thought it 
best to go on, however, and were glad after- 
wards that we did. They received us cordially 
and were hospitable to an almost unprece- 
dented degree. 

The next morning, a bountiful lunch was 
prepared for us to partake of on the road ; 
Afier an edifying and comforting opportu- 
nity with the family, we bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell, believing we had been right- 
ly directed in going there, and that the visit 
had been blessed to the family and to ourselves. 

We then proceeded to ray home in Sandy 
Spring which we were three days in reach- 
ing, making some calls in Alexandria and 
Washington, without anything occurring be- 
yond the usual incidents of travel. N. and 
M. B. remained several days in the neighbor- 
hood, resting and making social visits ae 
Margaret’s former friends, to their mutua 
edification and comfort. Our journey occu- 
pied about three weeks, and we travelled over 
300 miles, without any accident, indisposi- 
tion, or anything to occasion regret, for which 
favor our hearts were tendered in grati- 
tude to theGiver of all good. 

The motive for recording these memoranda 
is that, as perhaps no complete account of 
any other religious visit made by Margaret 
Brown will be obtained, the history of the 
incidents and proceedings attending this jour- 
ney might exhibit points in her character 
that would not otherwise be seen. It may 
also show some of the hardships and difficul- 
ties that ministering Friends, especially when 
they used to travel by private conveyance, 
had to encounter. 

The part I had to perform was wholly in 
relation to external matters ; but in the privi- 
lege of enjoying the society of these precious 
Friends day after day, and witnessing the 
example of their strict integrity of purpose, 
high moral standard, and devotedness to 
what they believed to be the will of their 
heavenly Father, I was deeply instracted, 
and felt richly rewarded for all the labor 
that devolved upon me. 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. attendance in the morning. The applicant 
AWAY FROM HOME, was reminded that with Friends nothing 
Devaware Water Gap House, could be promised them on such occasions ; 
7th mo. 2ist., 1872. | but, as requested, the subject was opened to 
This is the third First-day in succession we | T. F., who, after some time given for delib- 
have spent “away from home,” and though | eration, felt satisfied such an appointment 
there has been no visible or outward religious should be made. Quite a large number con- 
“ service” here, as is the custom of the day, yet | vened in the parlor in the new house, embody- 
we dovbt not but that the heart’s incense has|ing not only employees but a part of the 
gone forth from many similarly circumstanced | boarders and some of the residents of the 
with ourselves, not only towards the home | town of Watkins. 
treasures left behind, but, it is hoped, with| Our friend addressed the company very 
aspirations for that home not made with | appropriately, showing the simplicity and 
hands. Indeed, with our sublime surround-| practicability of true religion, that in our 
ings, it is difficult to imagine how the reflec- | every day walks it was only necessary to do 
tive mind can avoid looking “ from nature up | right to please God, and that this constituted 
to nature’s God.” Christianity, &c. He again addressed the 
In our last, dated “ Watkins’ Glen,” of the | Throne of Grace on the bended knee, during 
many attractions of which wespoke,we omitted which @ feeling of solemnity spread over the 
to give our “ en route,” and to state we made | assembly, and the writer, before it separated, 
a short sojourn at Mauch Chunck, prospect- felt constrained to remark, that he believed 
ing a little amidst ita wild attractions and | that both the morning and evening service 
riding over its renowned “Switchback,” at one | held in that room had been blessed. 
point on which “five minutes” are given to] _ There were present members of other re- 
see what can be in that limited space of time, ligious denominations, as well as of both 
of a coal mine in the immediate vicinity. branches of the Society of Fiiends, and free 
Here the passengers are vigorously beset | €xpression was subsequently given to the feel- 
by little urchins whose faces as well as hands | Ing that in these periods of religious com- 
bespeak an intimate acquaintance with coal minglings the time had been pleasantly and 
dust, offering for sale various little tokens of | profitably spent. One feature of the appoint- 
their handicraft cut out of coal. ed meeting was worthy of imitation on future 
But to return to Watkin’s Glen. It is the | occasions of like character. Neithér by pro- 
custom of the proprietor on this day of the fundity of words, nor an undue prolonging of 
week to convene his family and such of his|the periods of silence was the meeting ex- 
guests as may feel inclined, in the parlor tended to a length calculated to weary those 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, for wor- upused to our form of worship, a matter 
ship, the occasion being free to all for such | Which we think does not always receive 
manifestation as may arise under a sense of | due consideration. 7 
duty, and in view of the solemnity of the mo- This house (Water Gap) is unusually order- 
tive for assembling. On this day week, one ly and quiet, which may in some measure be 
of the company (who is a kind of general attributable to the absence of any bar. Every- 
superintendent of the boarding house,) read thing seems well appointed and in place. We 
a portion of Scripture, briefly commenting on | are now full to overflowing, the guests to-day 
it in a liberal and practical spirit, and ex- | numbering about three hundred, with & pum- 
tending an invitation to any present to give ber “ put out ” to lodge in addition, while on 
such expression to their thoughts as might last evening, we are informed, they refused to 
seem meet to them. Our Friend, T. F., of | bring some from the station. This appears 
New York, was present, and in responding | t© be the condition of all the houses—the lower 
to, and appreciating the kindness of the in- | ne, also under the management of one of the 
vitation, referred appropriately to the beau- | Broadheads, having two hundred visitors. 
tiful day and our surroundings, approved of | The grateful and invigorating change in 
the plan that had been adopted of thus as- | the weather appears to be appreciated by all, 
sembling together, desiring their encourage- | notwithstanding the breeze is so strong this 
ment, even if in the future it should be on/y | evening as to drive nearly all the boarders 
the “two or three,” and closing the meet- | into the house, and even there to necessitate 
ing with an earnest supplication in which he | the closing of most of the doors and windows. 
again referred to this movement and for| On our way hither, we tarried a short time 
which he asked a blessirg. at Elmira, taking a ride through its most at- 
Very soon after the close of the meeting, | tractive street of private residences as well as 
the writer was applied to to know if a meet-| the most prominent business portions. In the 
ing could not be arranged for the employees former, the houses (which were generally 
in the evening, as their duties prevented their ' frame) were really very pretty, and in many 
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much taste was manifested in their construc- 
tion and surroundings, in every case setting 
back some distance from the street, usually in 
the centre (as to width) of an ample lot 
with flowers and shrubbery. 

The latter presented the usual bustle and 
hurry so characteristic of an American go- 
ahead itiveness. But we saw something 
which, while it was unique and amusing, re- 
minded us of our own goodly city of Phila- 

elphia. It is well known that we have two 
bridges spanning the Schuylkill, that have 
long since been pronounced unsafe, and yet 
they are travelled over daily by thousands. 
At Elmira, they have a large bridge spanning 
the river there, still more insecure and di- 
lapidated. Many of the planks have been 
removed and some thrown criss-cross to make 
it impassable for horses and vehicles; but 
we think there was a kind of foot path almost 
level with the bed of the river retained. But 
the amusing part of the arrangement was a 
large, conspicuous “ Notice,” painted with 
black letters on a white ground, to the effect 
that said bridge was ‘ dangerous,” and that 
all persons crossing did it at their own risk, 
and this was signed “by order” of their 
City Council. The query arose, whether the 
“City Fathers” of Philadelphia might not 
with propriety inform in the same way our 
reckless thousands that Councils are not re- 
sponsible for their safety, but that by their 
own acts they take their lives in their own 
hands ! - . 

In conclusion, permit us to speak of a 
matter that has forced itself on our notice 
during our wanderings, not only in this but 
previous years. It is simply the increase in 
the habit of smoking, and we would that a 
corresponding increase of a consideration for 
the preferences and even the health of many 
who do not participate, had also taken place, 
but such, unfortunately, is not the fact. 

We know of no place whatever in travel- 
ling where you are safe from its intrusion, 
upless while in transitu in the “ ladies car,” 
and even there we have known it smuggled 
in. If an invalid seeks the broad piazza of 
the boarding house to inhale the “ pure 
mountain air,” and for which purpose he or 
she may have journeyed many weary miles, 
it is loaded with the fumes of many cigars, 
indulged in not only by those who are seated 
indiscriminately here and there, but by others 
who even promenade it from end to end, either 
with or without the company of their lady 
friends. 


Should the parlor be retreated to, there 
the so called “ fragrant perfume” penetrates 
from the piazza, and should the poor invalids, 
in utter despair, finally seek their own apart- 
ments, perchance even there, on the opposite 


side of the corridor, or from an adjoining 
room, may be seen the dreaded smoke curl- 
ing either from the open door, or transom 
over the door, into their own rooms. 

Time was when more care was exercised in 
reference to the annoyance of others, and 
while we would not be uncharitable, and 
know much of which we complain arises from 
thoughtlessness alone and from no desire to 
offend, we would simply ask such as indulge 
in the weed, to think of these things, and be 
a little more mindful of the rights and pleas- 
ures of others. J.M.E 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


This is the day of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and our thoughts have dwelt much 
with you. We viewed the large house on 
Race street, and the vast crowd of gocd peo- 
ple assembled, and almost heard the earnest 
exhortation of the Father’s instruments 
pleading as Elijah did with the multitude, 
to leave off worshipping the vain things of 
this world and turn to the true God in whom 
is life, and hope, and comfort, who sends the 
rain and the harvest, and without whom all 
is death and sorrow, In the afternoon we 
fancied the happy reunion of the First-day 
schools in the same house, with its sea of 
bright faces; and as these were turned in 
mute attention to the leader of the exercises, 
my heart lifted its weak voice in prayer 
that the yet unstained pages of childhood’s 
purity might be preserved, that when they 
are gathered to their Heavenly Father's 
house, they may join their voices in a concert 
of rejoicing and praise. Oh, why are we 
ever sorrowful, or weak, or desponding? 
How can sin find a resting place for a mo- 
ment in the human heart that has once felt 
the glow of heavenly love and seeing its 
own nothingness has yearned to grasp the 
prize with a firmer hold ! 

To-night you are scattered, happy after the 
feasting at the heavenly table, and filling the 
few waking hours with social enquiries, or per- 
haps, the careful converse on points of practi- 
cal christianity, and may, | hope, but little of 
dogma or doctrine. I long for a taste of the 
food that has been thus spread on the tables of 
social religious banqueting. To look at the 
quiet faces of the dear mothers of our Society 
always makes me better ; their very presence 
is a sermon to my poor soul, and a strength 
to my tottering feet. They are soon to go, 
and who will console the children they leave 
behind them? In my recent illness, when 
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apparently nearing the valley of the shadow 
of death, I was much absorbed in contempla- 
tion, and my heart overflows when I remem- 
ber the peace of mind that was vouchsafed 
by the mercy of a most Gracious Father—I 
almost longed to be released—and I tremble 
now lest it may not always so be. May His 

resence be with me to the end, and with 
His strength may my redemption be assured, 
unworthy as I am. 


end during the present month, arrangements 
having been made for steamboat and other 
excursions, for which an ample sum has been 
contributed. The ready adoption of this 
philanthropic measure in. two of our largest 
cities, shows its feasibility in all cities and 
towns where the poorare confined in unhealthy 
quarters, remote from country scenes. We 
doubt not these excursions will ere long rank 
among the benevolent institutions of our 
country. 































My attending your approaching Yearly 
Meeting is very doubtful. The facilities for 
travelling may be a temptation that Friends : 
have need to watch against, at least to use : een : : ™ 
with care. I am willing Friends should eer ae eo —— = mo. * — 
travel by railroads, steamboats, and stages, | reer te eo et en ee xtceet: Monthly 

: ’ year; a valued member of Green Street Monthly 
when needful, but I would they should not be | Yeeting. 
carried away with novelties, ner indulge 
themselves in following the current of popu- 
lar customs, when Truth (if strictly attend- 
ed to) would not sanction the indulgence. 
Cheap and speedy travelling may, without 
proper care, induce cheap visits. 

I notice thy remarks on the ministry and the 
state of Society, but dear be faithful in thy 
day, and to thy portion of suffering, exercise 
and labor, for through these means, sometimes 
good results to others as well as ourselves. My 
dear young Friends and divers others 
whom I cannot now name, are affectionately 
remembered in the solicitude I feel for their 
“growth in the Truth,” and strict adherence 
to its dictates. If the called and invited of 
the Lord are faithful, and obediently devoted 
to follow the pure and simple openings of 
Truth, I believe there must be a revival of 
primitive zeal and simplicity. Oh! that the 
designs of heaven may not be frustrated by 
the backwardness, unwillingness or disobe- 
dience of the visited, enlightened minds of 
the present day. So wishes, so fervently de- 
sires thy sincere friend. 


ne i 


EXTRACTS FROM GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 
MEN’S. 
(Concluded from page 348.) 
Santee Aceycy, 5th mo. 14th, 1872. 

Dear Folks at Home:—We find that the 
longer we are with the Indians the better we 
can work for them ; becoming better acquaint- 
ed with their necessities and character, and 
thus acting more intelligently with them. In 
the matter of building houses for them on 
their respective claims, A. M. Janney had 
intended to put up frame houses, the work of 
which would have to be done by the carpen- 
ter and apprentices; but as it was desirable 
to get the Indians all settled immediately, 
that they might commence to work for them- 
selves, this scheme was found impracticable. 
The plan in operation now is that each man 
is expected to put up his own cabin (a log 
one), the carpenter furnishing doors, windows, 
benches, tables, and cupboard. He can also 
get at the saw-mill, boards for a floor and 
roof. Some of them make quite a comforta- 
ble home in this way. The roof is sheeted 
with inch boards, then covered with tarred 
felt paper, and then with dirt, making it 
warm io winter and cool in summer. 

Is the Government prompt in fulfilling its 
obligation towards the Indians? So far as 
this tribe is concerned, I think the Govern- 
ment has lately been quite liberal and punc- 
tual in granting subsistence and implements 
when applied for, particularly if we take into 
consideration the fact that the Santee Indians 
forfeited all their property in the massacre of 
1863, and are now wholly maintained by 
special appropriations of Congress. Adver- 
tisements are now out for next year’s sup- 
plies, commencing July Ist, being for 500,- 
000 pounds of beef, gross; 36,000 pounds of 
bacon ; 14,000 pounds of coffee ; about 25,- 
000 of sugar; 3,600 pounds of soap; and 
1,500 pounds of tobacco; and I suppose the 
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Excursions FOR THE Poor.—In our is- 
sue of 7th mo. 20th, we drew attention to the 
project in New York for giving a day of rec- 
reation to all the poor children of its con- 
fined districts. For the information of those 
of our readers who are not in constant inter- 
course with Philadelphia, we would state that 
our citizens, with their usual open-handed 
liberality, almost immediately caught the in- 
spiration from New York, and have already 
organized Committees to accomplish the same 
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clothing is being furnished now. Bank funds 
being furnished for pay of employees, for 
purchase of implements, seeds, building ma- 
terial and for various purposes ; for Ist and 
2d quarter this year, about $20,000—which, 
when distributed, does not amount to so much 
as it would seem at first thought; (our tribe 
numbering, in round numbers, about 1,000,) 
and yet it is sufficient for all present pur- 
pores. 

It is found to be a very difficult job to give 
satisfaction in issuing wagons, plows, harness, 
&c., as not enough can be bought at once to 
go all round. In such cases, the Agent en- 
deavors to supply the most worthy ones first. 

Do we require any more assistence from 
our meeting? This is rather a difficult ques- 
tion to answer correctly. Assistance is valu- 
able when given of the right kind and 
at the right time. Last season the an- 
nuity goods were not given out until mid- 
winter, and many old men and women suf- 
fered considerably in consequence. Several 
boxes of clothing were sent out by Friends 
from different parts, but did not arrive until 
the other goods were given out. Anything 
sent out here should be started so as to get 
here before navigation closes, as rates from 
Sioux city here are from fifty to seventy-five 
cents per 100 pounds higher in winter. Goods 
of any kind sent out, should be accompanied 
by an invoice, so that we would know from 
whom and whence they came. 

_Indians generally value relationship of any 
kind very lightly. Little children are ne- 
glected ; old women must do the work; and 
old men are of no account, and consequently 
it is these classes (aged men and women, boys 
and girls to ten years old,) that we have to 
help with charitable contributions. For sick 
persons, tea and dried apples are the princi- 
pal wants. We have a fund from the Gov- 
ernment for sick rations, with which we get 
candles, crackers, &c. 

If the Yearly Meeting wish to do anything 
for these Indians, they should appoint a cor- 
respondent to communicate with the Agent or 
some of us here. 


Af there are any who feel pretty liberal and 
wish to engage in a good work, I think there 
is a good chauce for them to do so success- 
fully, by sending out a couple of women to 
teach the young women how to sew, and do 
house work. Now that the Indians are be- 
coming settled on their claims and are get- 
ting houses, cook-stoves and some furniture, 
something of that kind would be of great 
value to them. I think that the Govern- 


. ment would furnish a building and contribute 


considerable to the support of a manual la- 
bor school, if sufficient interest was taken by 
our Society to get it started. I would muc 






rather have the Indians to learn how to do 
for themselves than to see the most bountiful 
supplies furnished them without any effort on 
their part. 

Our Agent received by yesterday’s mail 
the possessory titles to the Indian claims that 
have been allotted. They are not transfera- 
ble, but are a good title for the Indians, who 
would always be trading if they held their 
land in fee simple. The titles are for 80 
acres to the head of each family, and there 
are very few families of more than three per- 
sons. 

The religious interests are left entirely to 
the care of the two missions which have been 
established for a number of years, and thus 
have a prior right to do this part of the work 
as they think best. Our mission is more 
properly to teach them how to help and sus- 
tain themselves by well directed labor, also 
to inculcate good moral principles and form 
habits of industry, frugality and economy. 

In giving the Government credit for 
promptness and liberality, I omitted to men- 
tion the complicated machinery operating be- 
tween it and us, which is frequently a great 
drawback, preventing us from making pur- 
chases in season, and doing work when most 
needed : the principle impediment being this 
Board of Indian Commissioners, an irrespon- 
sible body, working without pay and when 
they choose, and composed of rich men of 
Philadelphia and New York, whom, I pre- 
sume, want a pastime. 

To run our Agency a quarter, we have first 
to make out an estimate for funds, and for- 
ward the same to the Commissioners ; then a 
list of articles, and probably their cost, is to 
be submitted to this Board for approval. If 
approved, we make the purchases, and for- 
ward the bills again to the Board for approval. 
The bills are then sent back to us for settle- 
ment. When paid, we have to make up all 
the accounts in quadruplicate—one copy be- 
ing for the Board of Commissioners. When 
you take into consideration the fact that all 
our correspondence has to pass through the 
offices of the Superintendent and the Com- 
missioners, you can form some idea of the 
time it takes. 


I understand one or two of the Board are 
to be with us the latter part of next month. 
We would all like very much to see a dele- 
gation from our Yearly Meeting this sum- 
mer. I think the Committees that were out 
last time, would see quite an improvement, in 
some respects at least, in the working of our 
Agency. 

Agent Farmer, his sonand myself, were up 
at the mill to-day, and found Fred. running 
it. He had got the dam high enough and 
water raised sooner than we expected. George 
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and his apprentices are there this week; and 
several farm hands, making quite a gang (I 
think about 25,) at the boarding-house, with 
two cooks to serve up the necessaries. 
As ever, affectionately yours, 
Ww. J. Patures. 





Omauna, Nes., 4th mo. 26th, 1872. 
To the Convention on Indian Affairs, of 

Friends representing the Yearly Meetings of 

Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 

Indiana and Genesee : 

Dear Friends :—Since assuming the duties 
of this office, on the 1st of 10th mo. last, the 
condition of the Indian tribes in the North- 
ern Superintendency has not materially 
changed from their situation so fully report 
ed to you in Baltimore by Samuel M. Janney, 
the late Superintendent. 

The winter has been unusually cold and 
stormy, and the three tribes who still partial- 
ly depend upon buffalo hunting for their sub- 
sistence, have been unsuccessful in procuring 
from that source the usual supply of meat 
and rubes; but the same severity of weather 
having driven to the shelter of the timber on 
their Reservations, numbers of deer—and the 
last year’s crop of Indian corn and beans be- 
ing larger—it is believed there has not been 
much suffering on account of the failure of 
the usual supplies. The Agents have en- 
deavored to relieve such cases as have ap- 
peared, and so far have made no special call 
upon the Department for aid. 

I have received official notice that drafts of 
bills, to dispose of a portion of Omaha, Otoe 
and Pawnees, and all of Reserve and the Sac 
and Fox Reservations, were early submit- 
ted to the Secretary of the Interior, for the 
action of Congress. It is believed these bills 
have not yet been acted upon by Congress. 

The Indian appropriation bill for the year 
1873 has passed both Houses of Congress, 
with amendments, as originally presented to 
the House of Representatives. This bill pro- 
vided for the payment to the tribes of this 
Superintendency, the usual annuities and in- 
terests due under treaty stipulations; and in 
addition thereto, to the Pawnees a sum of 
money for the erection of two additional 
school-houses for day schools, and the sup- 
port of teachers therefor, and supplying them 
with fuel, books and stationery. Also the 
Winnebagoes, the sum of $100,000, to be 
used in improving their lands, purchasing 
stock and agricultural implements, erecting 
houses, providing schools, and in any other 
way promoting their civilization and comfort 
—the said amount to be taken from the sum 
in the Treasury of the United States, belong- 
ing to said tribe. 

he Sac and Fox Indians, numbering 80, 


appear to be unanimous in the desire to re- 
move to the vicinity of the Sac and Fox 
Reservation, in the Indian Territory. Hav- 
ing made very little progress in civilization 
where they are, it is believed such removal 
will not materially change their condition. 

The Otoes and Missourias have had a 
strong desire to send a delegation to the 
Osage Reserve in the Indian Territory. The 
Osages are relatives of the Missourias, and 
speak the same language with the Otoes and 
Iowas. The object of this visit is preparatory 
to the removal of the tribe there, if the coun- 
try should please them. 

Their Agent and myself have used all 
proper means to dissuade them from the pro- 
posed visit, but they now appear unanimous 
in sentiment upon the subject, and so unset- 
tled that we thought proper to allow a small 
company of them to go. If the country 
should please them, I believe the visit will 
result in good. ; 

The sanitary condition of the tribes is good ; 
there has been fewer deaths from disease than 
usual. Two young men were frozen to death 
while hunting, and two deaths from violence 
have occurred. In oneof the latter cases the 
suspected murderer (an Indian) is under ar- 
rest at the Agency. 

The National and State authorities report 
that they have no jurisdiction over cases of 
crime committed by Indians upon Indians. 
It has been usual heretofore to try such of- 
fenders in a council composed of the Agent 
and chiefs of the tribe ; and in cases of graver 
crimes, to send the offender to the military 
guard-house for confinement. 

The military authorities are not favorable 
to taking charge of Indian prisoners, and it 
is important that until Congress shall enact 
laws appropriate to such cases, a concise and 
simple code of laws for the suppression and 
punishment of crime among Indians, be pre- 
pared for the tribes of this Superintendency, 
and that such offenders receive punishment 
by confinement on the Reservation, under 
the care of their Agents. The Winnebagoes 
and Santee Sioux have not yet received 
patents for the lands allotted to individuals 
in their tribes in 1870. On all proper occa- 
sions, I have called the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to this fact. 

In a letter addressed to me, and dated Dec. 
1st, 1871, he says, “ a communication has this 
day been addressed to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, requesting that the 
patents to the Winnebagoes be issued without 
unnecessary delay.” 


It is of special importance that patents be 
early issued to the Santee Sioux. This por- 
tion of the Sioux confederate tribes, is not 
recognized by the Government as a separate 
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tribe, bnt is classed with others under the | the progress of their children in school learn- 


general head of “Sioux of different Tribes.” 
The Government has reserved for the Sioux 
the country lying between the northern 
boundary of the State of Nebraska and the 
46th degree of north latitude, and the Mis- 
souri River and the 104th degree of west 
longitude, with other Reservations occupied 
by them east of the Missouri River. 

These Reservations, secured to them by 
treaty of April 20th, 1868, do not include the 
lands occupied by the Santee Sioux, which 
are in the State of Nebraska and west of the 
Missouri River. Said lands were withdrawn 
from market by order of the Executive, March 
1st, 1866, and their possession by the Indians 
is dependent upon the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Santees are satisfied with their home, 
have constructed flouring and saw-mills, made 
other valuable improvements, and are now 
improving their allotted lands as rapidly as 
circumstances will admit. Efforts have al- 
ready been made by interested parties for the 
removal of this tribe, and 1 de-ire to call the 
special attention of Friends to their situation. 
Should the pending bills for the sale of por- 
tions of Indian Reservations pass Congress, 
and the amendments to the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill not having affected that portion of 
it relating to the Winnebagoes, it will be- 
come necessary to construct manual labor 
schools on the Winnebago, Omaha and Otoe 
Reservations; and it is very important that 
proper plans for such school buildings shall 
be perfected. If there are Friends who have 
plans for the construction or the arrangement 
of such buildings, for the tuition and board- 
ing of, say seventy-five pupils each, and the 
necessary teachers and care-takers, or have 
any valuable ideas or suggestions to offer 
thereon, and will gratuitously contribute 
them to this office, their labors will he pro- 
perly appreciated and acted upon. 

From recent reports received from the 
Agent, it appears there are twelve schools on 
the Reservation, having 23 teachers—9 of 
whom are males, and 14 females; 2 teachers 
of each sex are Indians; the number of 
scholars on the roll is 819, with an average 
daily attendance of 496. In addition to the 
above, there is one evening school and six 
First-day schools, which are well attended and 
their value appreciated. 


These schools are all conducted in the 
English language, with the exception of the 
two Mission schools at the Santee Agency, 
which are taught in the Dacotah language. 
The influence of these schools for good is very 
great, and the parents in all the tribes where 
they are established are not only favorable to 
schools, but take a deep interest in them and 


ing. The Indians of Nebraska are improv- 
ing in their condition, and gradually advanc- 
ing in civilization; and if the present just 
and humane policy is continued towards 
them, I am firm in the opinion that the youth 
of the present generation may be made use- 
ful citizens of the State. 
Your friend, 
BarcLtay WHITE, 
Sup’t of Indian Affairs. 


The proceedings of the Committee were 
satisfactory to this meeting, and the commu- 
nications have tended to stimulate us to press 
onward in the work; and the Committee 
were encouraged to faithfully discharge all 
the duty which opens before them in relation 
to the Indians under our care. 


The recommendation of the Committee to 
place at their disposal a sum of money to be 
used at their discretion, to elevate and in- 
struct the women in sewing and housekeep- 
ing, was united with: and our Quarterly and 
Half Yearly Meetings are requested to raise 
their respective proportions of four hundred 
dollars for that purpose, and pay it to the 
Treasurer of this meeting. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
proposition from Pelham Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, to hold the Yearly Meeting at Yarmouth, 
Ontario, one-third of the time, proposing to 
report at this time the meeting uniting there- 
with, with the concurrence of women Friends, 
they presented the following report, viz: 

We, the Committee to consider the pro- 
position from Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, 
requesting that the Yearly Meeting be held 
one-third of the time at Yarmouth, Ontario, 
have all met, and are united in the Yearly 
Meeting granting their request. 


After deliberating thereon, the meeting 
unites with the report of the Committee, and 
concludes hereafter to hold its sessions in ro- 
tation as follows: At Yarmouth, Ontario, in 
1873 ; at Farmington, N. Y., in 1874; and 
at Pickering, Ontario, in 1875, and so on, al- 
ternately—Women’s Meeting concurring. 

The business of the meeting being conclud- 
ed, and having been enabled in its transac- 
tions to witness the preserving, sustaining and 
guiding hand of the Master of all rightly- 
gathered ‘assemblies, to preserve us in love 
with each other, to sustain us in forbearance 
and Christian condescension, and direct us 
in wisdom, we feel to acknowledge the grate- 
ful emotions which fill our hearts and warm 
them tcward each other; and under this 
precious influence we separate, to meet at 
Yarmouth, Ontario, the usual time next year, 
if consistent with the Divine Will. 


Joun J. CorNELL, Clerk. 
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From “Delaware Tribune.” 
SWARTHMORE COMMEMORATION-DAY SIXTH 
MONTH, 1872. 

The exercises began at 11 oclock, in the gen- 
eral collecting-room—the room which Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, of Maine, when once visiting the 
place, pronounced the finestschool-room he had 
ever seen. In presence of a large audience, Sam- 
uel Willets, of New York, first addressed Pres- 
ident Magill as follows :—‘ This appears to be 


‘ the proper time to repeat, what was hastily 


said to thee at the last meeting of the mana- 
gers, that the board, after full and careful 
consideration, had determined to enlarge thy 
sphere by investing thee with the title of Pres- 
ident of Swarthmore College, a title which in 
our opinion thou hast richly earned, both by 
the great interest thou hast manifested in our 
institution and the faithful manner in which 
thou hast discharged the duties of thy office, 
equally to the satisfaction ot the board, the 
prosperity of the college, and the best interests 
of the students. It is my fervent desire, and 
in that desire my co-managers join, that by 
the blessing of Heaven it may be permitted 
thee so to conduct the affairs of this institu- 
tion that these students and those who suc- 
ceed them, may, when they leave college to 
enter other scenes and fields of action, be 
strenythened to meet them, and be fitted for 
a career of usefulness wherever they may be 
placed.” President Magill then delivered 
his inaugural address, a portion of which is 
heregiven :—“ It is with no ordinary emotions, 
that, after three years of labor here, I accept 
to-day this mark of your esteem and confi- 
dence. Deeply feeling as I do the great bur- 
den of responsibility which it involves, I 
would never accept it but for the full assur- 
ance which my experience gives me that I shall 
receive in the future as in the past the m__st efti- 
cient aid and encouragement from the board, 
as well as the sincere sympathy and cordial 
co-operation of the faculty, the teachers and 
the students with whom I have been so pleas- 
antly associated from the beginning of this 
work. It is indeed no task to he lightly un- 
dertaken, no burden to be assumed without 
long and serious and prayerful consideration. 
In view of the far-reaching consequences of a 
mistaken policy in the molding and manage- 
ment of a great institution like this, conse- 
quences which may affect many futhre gener- 
ations, well may the most thoughtful and ex- 
perienced reflect before rashly putting the 
hand to the work. While considerations like 
these make me shrink from so momentous an 
undertaking, [ am cheered and strengthened 
by the reflection that, as the growth of this in- 
stitution in the past bas been the result of the 
combined and harmonious efforts of the many, 
rather than of the molding and directing in- 


fluence of any single individual upon whom 
the principal burden has fallen, so its future 
growth and prosperity are likely to depend 
upon the combined and harmonious efforts of 
many able and experienced minds with whom 
I shall be called upon to co-operate and upon 
whom I can confidently rely for needed aid 
and counsel in carrying forward this import- 
ant work. Relying then upon the co-opera- 
tion of able coadjutors, not wholly distrustful 
of my own powers, and humbly dependent 
upon Him without whose aid all human en- 
terprises must fail of their high intent, I ac- 
cept the position to which I have been chosen 
and go forward with confidence and hope to 
bear the burdens and meet the reponsibilities 
which it brings. It is proper at this time to 
refer to the success of what has so often been 
called our experiment of the co-education of 
thesexes. So far as the admission of young 
women to our higher institutions of learning 
is concerned it is indeed too true that most of 
these are still closed against them, but the ed- 
ucation of boys and girls, and of young men 
and young women together, in the home, and 
in many of our ordioary or lower grades of 
schools is surely nothing new or strange. The 
real objection to educating young women with 
young men in our colleges cannot surely be 
based upon the impropriety of their being 
thus associated in their literary and acientific 
pursuits, but must be grounded in the belief, 
whether admitted or not, of the mental infer- 
iority of women; and that while girls are 
equal to boys in our commoa and higher 
schools, young women cannot cope with young 
men in the difficult and abstruse studies of the 
collegiate or the post-graduate courses. While 
many of the objectors to the system of the co- 
education of the sexes would scarcely admit, 
even to themselves, that they were influenced 
by such a consideration, yet a careful analy- 
sis of the views of the objectors will clearly 
show that they can base their arguments on 
no other ground. While we do not for one 
moment admit that this objection is well 
grounded, it would be useless to deny it; time 
and experience must place upon it the seal of 
condemnation. Our experiment then of the 
co-education of the sexes, if experiment we 
must call it, has not only been eminently suc- 
cessful thus far, but not one of those connected 
with the management of thisinstitution would, 
for a moment, entertain the idea of a change. 
The University of Michigan has already prac- 
tically decided the question and pronounced 
it a success. The Cornell University is likely 
soon to follow her example. Harvard admits 
women to her post-graduate course, and has 
within a few days appointed a committee to 
consider the propriety of admitting young 
women as undergraduates; and Yale must 
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ultimately unite with her sister colleges of the 
East, and the young and vigorous institutions 
of the West, in giving to this movement the 
seal of her approbation and the iufluence of 
her example. I cannot permit this opportu- 
nity to pass without referring to what I con- 
ceive to be the greatest need of this institu- 
tion at the present time. It must never be 
forgotten that the building and appurtenances 
do not constitute the college, but only the 
home in which the college is to reside. The 
college proper is made up of the men and 
women who fill the professors’ and teachers’ 
chairs, and of the students who come here to 
seek instruction. What has been done to pre- 
pare for their reception and accommodation 
is well, and a very important part of the great 
work, but it must be remembered that this is 
but the beginning of what must be done in the 
same direction if we would make Swarthmore 
truly and perfectly fulfil the object for which 
it was established. Schools of a lower grade 
may be expected to be self-sustaining, for the 
plain reason that they expect to receive from 
the public all they give. Not so with the 
colleges and universities which furnish facil- 
ities for the highest culture, and in which the 
best educational talent of the country must 
be employed. Reason, as well as all the ex- 
perience of the past, ust teach us that to 
maintain a college proper, or even a school 
of the very highest grade, large endowments 
are necessary, for the obvious reason that such 
an institution always expects to give to the 
public much more than it receives. The press- 
ing want, then, of this institution, is an educa- 
tional endowment, to enable it to extend to 
students of limited means opportunities for 
the broadest culture, ang special endowments 
to give a liberal support to professorships in 
the various departments. Thus shall we be 
able to present to the students of Swarthmore 
facilities for pursuing their studies here equal 
to those of the best colleges in the country, 
and to present these opportunities, not only 
to the wealthy or to those in moderate cir- 
cumstances, but, through the aid of the edu- 
cational endowments, to all who may seek an 
education within these walls. While making 
the various provisions for the thorough intel- 
lectual training of those who are committed 

to our care, and for the preservation of their 
health and strength by the best of all medi- 
cines—an abundance of fresh air and exercise, 
—that they may have ‘sound minds in sound 
bodies,’ may those of us upon whom this solemn 
trust devolves ever remember that we. utterly 
andsignally fail in our high and noble mission 
if all our efforts are directed toward an end in 
the training of the muscles and the develop- 
ment of the mind. The world is full of illus- 
trious examples of the evil effects of high 
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intellectual culture without corresponding 
moral training. So far from being really ben- 
efitted, that mind is only made more potent 
for evil which is strengthened and developed 
by athorough course of intellectual gymnas- 
tics, while the moral and spiritual nature re- 
mains undeveloped. In this matter let us 
hope and believe that Swarthmore, with her 
community of young men and young women, 
and boys and girls educated together, and her 
mild and gentle home discipline and home in- 
fluence, may serve as a worthy example to 
many of the institutions of our country which 
claim ahigher name. Although Swarthmore 
is, by its charter, under the control of the 
members of the religious Society of Friends, 
it must not for one moment be supposed that 
it is, or is intended to be, a narrow or sectar- 
ian institution in any objectionable sense of 
that term. It should be the aim of those in 
authority here to keep before the minds of 
the young the important truth that the best 
and most effective religious teaching is always 
through the example of the daily life. No 
matter what our professions may be, they can 
avail nothing as an example unless we be in 
reality what we seem to be. The motive pre- 
sented for every act must be the real motive, 
the secret spring which prompts us, and not 
a cover to hide our motives from the world, 
We must act the truth every day and hour. 
Then shall we reap the rich reward of seeing 
the young around us, those keen observers of 
human nature, imitating our example, and 
questioning every act of theirlives. Honesty 
and integrity, truth and candor know no sec- 
tarian limits. Itis upon this common ground, 
the simple and practical religion which Christ 
taught and exemplified by his-daily life, that 
we, as Friends, profess to stand, agreeing 
among ourselves to disagree upon minor mat- 
ters—the theories of theologians—but to ayree 
upon the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy and faith, and the practical 
homely duties of every day life. If this be sec- 
tarianism we claim no exemption from it, but 
if, as we believe, it is too liberal and compre- 
hensive to be included in that term, then we 
claim that Swarthmore cannot be justly 
charged with being a sectarian institution. 
That it has a high and noble mission before 
it, to advance and to elevate the society which 
gave it birth, not merely for the society’s sake, 
but for the sake of the world in which this 
society has silently wrought so great a work, 
we confidently trust and hope, and humbly re- 
lying upon Him, without whose aid our 
strength is weakness, let us meet and master 
our duties as they rise.” 

Theexercises by the pupils commenced with 
the Sophomore class; Herman Hoopes, of 
Philadelphia, gave, as a declamation, a poem 
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by Oliver Wendell Holmes, which was ren- | quiet, the audience separated, bearing away 


dered with peculiar grace, spirit, and natural- 
ne:s of tone and gesture. 

A dialogue followed between Mary Procter 
of Philadelphia, and Elizabeth S. Woolston 
of Mt. Washington, Md., in which the altern- 
ate claims of “‘ Eyes and Ears” were well ar- 
gued, with appropriate illustrations. This di- 
alogue, like all the other exercises, except the 
two declamations, was the composition of the 
speaker ; and, like the rest, was not read but 
recited, the speakers being quite “ word-per- 
fect.” 

Ferris W. Price, of New Brighton, Pa., 
next gave an interesting and patriotic re- 
view and eulogy of the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

“ The Problems of the Age” were presented 
by Ellen H. Evans, of West Chester, Pa., 
very earnestly, with a full plea for radical re- 
form. 

Bradbury Bedell, of N. Y., gave an essay on 
“Silence,” as excellent in its thought as pol- 
ished in its language. 

A declamation by George E. B. Conrow, of 
Philadelphia, was given with much force and 
vivacity of gesture. 

The exercises of the Sophomore Class con- 
cluded with a sprightly essay entitled “ Our 
Boys and Girls,” by Anna T. V. Griffin, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the vivacious characteriza- 
tion of which drew signs of pleasure and ap- 
probation from the pupils, as well as the 
guests, although overt applause was strictly 
forbidden. 

After a short recess, the Junior Class exer- 
cises were commenced by Elizabeth ©. Mil- 
er, of Morris, N. Y., who spoke of “ Compen- 
sation’* with depth and purity of religious 
thought, and given with equal purity of 
speech. 

Sarah H. Acton, of Salem, N. J., spoke 
in spirited words of “ Labor’—the blessing, 
not the curse pronounced upon our first par- 
ents. 

An essay upon “ Truth,” in its broadest, 
as well as its most particular sense, was 
given by Loundes Taylor, West Chester, 


a. 

Hetty T. Moore, of Sandy Spring, Md., 
gave an elegantly compacted biography of 
Francis Bacon, with very just remarks upon 
his failures as a man. 


The list of exercises concluded with an ad- 
mirable address upon Capital Punishment, by 
Helen Magill, of Swarthmore. The well- 
worn theme was treated with a novelty of 
illustration which invested its arguments 
with renewed force, the speaker rising with 
her theme to really touching eloquence. 

At the conclusion, after a few solemn words 
from Samuel Willets, and a pause of utter 


the impression of a remarkably interesting 
commemoration, graced by such maturity of 
thought and earnestness of feeling on the part 
of the performers as to create surprise, as well 
as gratification, speaking most strongly in 
praise of the influence and training which are 
thus molding these young lives to such fair 
forms. And yet Swarthmore College is still 
in its infancy, so much so that uot till next 
year will it send forth its first graduating 
class. Seeing these things in the green 
tree, we look with great hope for the still 
increasing solidity and strength of the dry. 


--——- <8 


Selected. 
MIDSUMMER. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face fair Summer lays. 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meaduw-sides are sweet with hay ; 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass a white-sleeved row ; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune with merry whetstone’s ring ; 

Bebind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swartbs in the sun ; 

The caitle graze, while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broxd pasture, basks the hill. 

And bright when Summer breezes break, 
And green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood- pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits ; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and bum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirre! leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house, 

The oriole flashes by, and look ! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The dawn of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace ! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, or book to read, 

A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His voice ; 

Tlie and listen, and rejoice. 


- 
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MY SECRET. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Have I a secret? Nay, you see me busy 

And merry always ; so you think and say, 

Why with your idle ponderings cloud and darken 
This sunny day ? 

I have no secret for the world to question, 

Nor even for my dearest ones to chide. 

My secret I can whisper to the Master ; 
To none beside. 


Like the iron belt beneath the royal mantle, 

Close to my heart I press it, aching slow. 

You see me smile ; the smart beneath the laughter 
You cannot kuow. 


In that dear ear which ever listens, bearkens 
The faintest breath of human woe or pain, 
My voiceless voice pours an incessant question, 
Like dropping rain. 
Why is it, Lord, why is it? thus I murmur. 
No answer comes, or on the wind’s low sigh 
A far-off whispering voice says, ‘‘ Wait my daugh- 
ter,” 
” Or « By and by.” 
I could not bear my load without this easing ; 
Into this secret deep my all I throw. 
That He is there, is listening and is loving, 
Is all I know. —The Independent. 


——_ -- -—<enm- 


STOLEN SECRETS. 


A manufacturer in these our days holds his 
own against competition by force of capital, 
knowledge of acience, and skill of workmen. 
He has no secret beyond that of producing 
the best article at the lowest price. One hun- 
dred years ago the case was different. What 
a man discovered in the arts he concealed. 
Workmen were put upon their oath, never to 
reveal the processes used by their employers. 
Doors were kept closed, artisans, going out 
were searched, visitors were rigorously ex- 
cluded from admission, and false operations 
blinded the workmen themselves. The mys- 
teries of every craft were hedged in by quick- 
set fences of empirical pretention and judicial 
affirmation. 

The royal manufactories of porcelain, for 
example, were long carried on in Europe with 
a spirit of jealous exclusiveness. His Majesty 
of Saxony was especially circumspect. Not 
content with the oath of secrecy imposed 
upon his work people, he would not abate his 
kingly suspicion in favor of a brother monarch. 
Neither king nor king’s delegate might enter 
within the tabooed walls of Meissen. What 
is erroneously called the Dresden porcelain 
—that exquisite pottery of which the world 
has never seen the like—was produced for 
two hundred years by a process so secret 
that neither the bribery of princes nor the 
garrulity of operatives ever revealed it. 

There is still standing, close by Temple Bar, 
in London, an old chemist’s shop. The pro- 
prietor of it in days gone by enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly of making citric acid. More favor- 
bly circumstanced than other secret manu- 
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facturers, his was a process that required no 
assistance. He employed no workmen. Ex- 
perts came to sample and assort and bottle 
his products. They never entered the labor- 
atory. The mystic operations by which he 
grew rich were confined to himself. One day 
having locked the doors and blinded the win- 
dows, sure as usual of the safety of his secret, 
our chemist went home todinner. A chim- 
ney sweep, or a boy disguised as such, wide 
awake in chemistry, was on the watch. Fol- 
lowing the secret-keeper so far on his way 
toward Charing Cross as to be sure he would 
not return that day, the sooty philosopher 
hied rapidly back to Temple bar, ascended 
the low building, dropped down the flue, saw 
all he wanted, and returned, carrying with 
him the mystery of making citric acid. A 
few months after, and the price of the article 
was reduced four-fifths. The poor man was 
heart broken, and died shortly afterward, ig- 
norant of the trick by which he had been vic- 
timized. 

The manufacture of tin ware in England 
originated in a stolen secret. Few readers 
need to be informed that tin ware is simply 
thin iron plated with tin by being dipped in- 
to the molten metal. In theory it isan easy 
matter to clean the surface of iron, dip it into 
a bath of the boiling tin, and remove it, en- 
veloped with the silvery metal, to a place for 
cooling. In practice, however, the process is 
one of the most difficult in the arts. It was 
discovered in Holland, and guarded from pub- 
licity with the utmost vigilance for nearly 
halfacentury. England tried in vain to dis- 
cover the secret, until James Sherman, a 
Cornish miner, crossed the Channel, insinua- 
ted himself surreptitiously into a tin plate 
manufactory, made himself master of the se- 
cret and brought it home. 


The history of cast steel presents a curious 
instance of a manufacturing secret stealthily 
obtained under the cloak of an appeal to phi- 
lanthropy. The main distinction between 
iron and steel, as everybody knows, is that the 
latter contains carbon. The one is converted 
into the other by being heated for a consid- 
able time in contact with powdered charcoal 
in an iron box. Now steel thus made is un- 
equal. The middle of a bar is more carbonized 
than the ends, and the surface more than the 
centre. Itis, therefore, unreliable. Uniform 
work cannot be made out of it. For many 
purposes it will answer, but where accuracy 
is required it falls. Nevertheless, before the 
invention of cast steel there was nothing bet- 
ter. 

In 1760 there lived at Attercliffe, near 
Sheffield, a watch maker named Huntsman. 
He became dissatisfied with the watch springs 
in use, and set himself to the task of making 
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them homogeneous. “ If,” thought he, “ I can 
melt a piece of steel and cast it into an ingot, 


its composition should be the same through- 


out.” He succeeded. His steel became famous. 
Huntsman’s ingots for fine work were in uni- 
versal demand. He did not call them cast 
steel. That was his secret. About 1770 a 
large nianufactory of this peculiar steel was 
establ'shed at Attercliffe. The process was 
wrapped in secrecy by every means within 
reach—true and faithful men hired, the work 
divided and subdivided, large wages paid, and 
stringent oaths administered. It did not an- 
swer. One midwinter night, as the tall chim- 
neys of the Attercliffe steel works belched 
forth their smoke, a traveller knocked at the 
gate. It was bitterly cold; the snow fell fast 
and the wind howled across the moor. The 
stranger, apparently a plowman or agricul- 
tural laborer seeking shelter from the storm, 
awakened no suspicion. Scanning the way- 
farer closely, and moved by motives of hu- 
manity, the foreman granted his request and 
let him in. 

Feigning to be worn out with cold and 
fatigue, the poor fellow sank upon the floor 
and soon appeared to be asleep. That, how- 
ever, was far from his intention. He closed 
his eyes apparently only. He saw the work- 
men cut bars of steel into bits, placed them in 
crucibles, and thrust the crucibles into a fur- 
nace. The fire was urged to its extreme pow- 
er until the steel was melted. Clothed in wet 
rags to protect themselves from the heat, the 
workmen drew out the glowing crucibles and 
agen their liquid contents into a mould. 

{r. Huntsman’s factory had nothing more to 
disclose. The secret of making cast steel had 
been stolen.—Harper’s Magazine. 

You cannot escape from anxiety and 
labor ; it is the destiny of humanity. 


——..—499>—2-—_—_ 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 

4th. Mount Washington, Md., 11 A.M. 

Darby, Pa.,3 P.M. 

Moorestown, N. J.,3 P.M. 

Peekskill, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

Flushing, L. I., 10 A.M. 

Kelso’s school house, near Baltimore, 
Mi., 4 P.M. 

Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. ° 

Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 

Catawissa, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Orange, N. J., 10} A. M. 

Orangeville, N. Y., 11 A. M. 


———_—_« 


8th mo. 


11th. 


18th. 





NOTICE. 


Philadelpbia Quarterly Meeting of Friends will 
be held at the New Meeting House, Chester Valley, 
on 3d day, 8th mo. 6th, at 10 A. M. 

Friends will take the 7} A. M. train at 13th and 
Callowhill, landing at Elwood Thomas’ lane above 
the ‘ King of Prussia Station,” about 9 A. M. 

Friends attending the Select Meeting on 2d day 


the 5th, will take the 7} train for King of Prussia, 
or the 12.45 noon train from 13th and Callowhill, 
or the 1.30 P. M. train from 9th and Green streets, 
both the latter for Port Kennedy, where conveyance 
will be furnished to the Meeting House, distance 
about 13 miles. Return tickets can be procured only 
at the offices in Philadelphia, good for the two days. 

To the King of Prussia Station or E. Thomas’ 
lane, for 89 cents, and to Port Kennedy for 85 cents. 

Returning by the regular train from Elwood 
Thomas’ Lane, at 7.45 P.M., to Broad and Callow- 
bill, due at 9.10 P.M. 

Friends wisbing to return at an earlier hour, can 
take the train at Port Kennedy at 5.38 P.M, due at 
Ninth and Green Sts. at 6.40 P. M. In which case 
tickets should be obtained in the morning for Port 
Kennedy, good to or from either point. 

ens llr llaelaa in accn 
ITEMS. 

Tue cutting of all kinds of hard eubstances is now 
accomplished by means of a fine blast of sand. The 
principle is the same as that involved in the new 
process of engraving glass by a similar blast. 

WessTER’s Spe_tine Boox.—The history of Web- 
ster’s spelling book is a remarkable one. The first 
part was published in Hartford, in the year 1783, 
under the title of *‘ Firs} Part of a Grammatical 
Institute of the Eng?"’) ‘“Ganguage.” The second 
and third parts speedily followed and composed the 
famous spelling book. It was the first work of the 
kind ever made in this country, and obtained a wide- 
spread popularity and immense sale. For more than 
twenty years the income from its sale, on which the 
author received less than one cent a copy, was sufli- 
cient to support bimself and family while be pre 
pared his great Dictionary. It is yet a popular book 
and sells extensively. No work in any language has 
bad such a sale within the same space of time— 
nearly ninety years—for over fifty million copies have 
been published and sold. 
when he died, ‘‘He taught millions to read; but 
not one to sin.”’—American Jlistorical Record. 


Tue German Empire.—The census of 12th Month 
Ist, 1871, gives the total population of the German 
Empire at 41,085,616, distributed as foiiows among 
the different States: Prussia with Lauenberg, 24,- 
693,966; Bavaria, 4,861,402; Saxony, 2,566,244; 
Wurtemburg, 1,818,484; Alsace and Lorraine, 1,- 
597,219; Baden, 1,461,428; Hesse, 852,343; Meck- 
lenberg Schwerin, 557,897; Hamburg, 338,974; 
Oldenberg, 314,995; Brunswick, 311,715; Saxe 
Weimar Eisenach, 286,183; Anhalt, 203,354; Saxe 
Meiningen, 187,884; Saxe Coburg Gotha, 174,- 
339; Saxe Altenburg, 142,122; Bremen, 122,565 ; 
Lippe Detmold, 111,153; Mecklenberg Strelitz, 96,- 
882; Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, 75,523; Reuss Scbleiz, 
69,032 ; Schwarzburg Sondershausen, 67,191; Wal- 
deck and Pyrmont, 56,218; Lubeck, 52,158; Reuss 
Greiz, 45,094, and Schaumberg Lippe, 32,051. 

Best Powber For Po.isning Giass orn METAL.— 
According to ‘“‘ The London Engineer,” the best pow- 
der for polishing glass or metals is probably that 
used by Lord Ross in preparing the mirror of bis 
great telescope. This is prepared by extracting the 
peroxide of iron frem a solution of pure sulphate of 
iron, by precipitating it by means of ammonia. The 
deposit is washed, pressed until almost dry, and 
then brought to a dull red heat just visible in the 
dark. The only points of importance are in refer- 
ence to the purity of the sulphate of iron, the use of 
ammonia in considerable exeess, and the taking care 
not to allow the heat above that just indicated. The 


resulting powder should be a pale red, slightly tinged 
with yellow. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1872. No. 23. 


AT JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
) 
vs —— DEY G00Ds ae, 924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
. W. Corner a rch Street, 
May be found a variety of AEGbatGa TRA TRU MA 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. AND IMPORTERS. 
REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; osu ae Spy Glasses, Opera 
Pine Apple Grenadine, 31}; Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37}; struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Plain and Gay Lawns from 12} to 31}; Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Percales and Chintz in variety ; Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; terials of all descriptions. 
Several lots of thin Fabrics at 25 cts; Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; rometers, Globes, Klectric Machines, Rhumakof 
Men's Gauz Merino ~;‘rts at 50, worth 1.00; Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 
We have just from an importer a large invoice of} The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cente 
fans, which will be sold at much less than cost of | for each part: 







importation. a a Instruments, 156 ~— 
STOKES & WOOD, | 2 Ope 10 


“cs 


S. W. oor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


This newly established and modern built house, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia | Beach, will be re- -opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 


under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
Having engaged in another occupation intends to take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
close out his Extire Sroce of best accommodations that can be secured by those 
DRY GOODS The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
RED UCED PRICE Ss : Coach to convey visitors to andyfrom the railroad 
DRESS GOODS, Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 
NO BAR. 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, enema, 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3.00 re 
Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. For rooms or information, address P. 0. Box 11, 
May City, N. a 
CLOSING OUT. I Es eS wom GREEN, 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. Proprietors. 
. CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Do not fail to call at S. C. Coutins, M. A., Principal. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
26 South Second Street. of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINC OTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 
‘PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK. 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Matual [uter- 
relations : Love, Its Laws, Power, etc. 
Address Nationat Pusisuine Co., Phila., Pa. 
TEACHER WANTED. 
The Male Department of Friends’ School at Salem, 


é TEACHER WANTED. 


A Principal to take charge of Friends’ Seminary, 
Easton, Washington Co.,N. Y. Address ANDREW 
DORLAND, Dean’s Corners, New York. 


WEST END HOUSE 
(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N 


in search of comfort and enjoyment. 
AT 
depot and steamboat landing. 
HOSIERY, &c. | Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
GENTS WANTED FO 
Send for specimen pages and circulars, with terms. 


N. J., having become vacant by the resignation of] J., is now open for the reception of guests. Bighty 
Elwood B. Conrad, a suitable Teacher is wanted. feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 = week, $2.50 
Address THOS. T. HILLIARD, on behalf of the! per day through June. 


Committee, Salem, N. J. 


A. P. COOK, Maeda 








FRIENDS’ 


Géucational. 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful aaes of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. 1 boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 


For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


~ Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. Suortuper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 





Whole ex- 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. &., 
tfo Principal. 


‘THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo.’ 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 

MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. e Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and bealthy 
location, three miles south of Coatesville, on the 
Pennsylvania Central and Wilmington and Reading 
Railroad, will commence its Fall and Winter Session 
on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and 
careful instruction is given in the various depart- 
ments. Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks. 
For circulars and full particulars address R. DAR- 
LINGTON, Jr., Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA, 
This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches*in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 

To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. Itis lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTy-TWO ROOMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for tie Porter or Tae Guan Mountain House, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor, 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, } 


AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS 


ATTRESS 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANK 


ANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


2@-We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 


ELISHA FOGG, 
MORRIS FOGG, 


“ HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
WANTED. 


A Housekeeper at Swarthmore College. Salary 
$300 per year and board. By direction of Execu- 
tive Committee, THOS. 8S. FOULKE, Sup’t. 


508. B. — 





